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TOPPER 
By P. Macregor-Morris. Illus. by Lionel Edwards 


A fine racy story about the adventures of a horse and his owners. 
Coloured wrapper. Line illustrations in black. Cloth bound. 
Demy octavo. 7s. 6d. 


LITTLE YELLOW HEAD 
By Harriet Powell. lilus. by Mil Brown 


This is a tale of a ‘‘ naughty boy ”’ always in trouble in a fair way to 
become a problem child until his parents’ return makes for better 
days. Coloured wrapper. Line illustrations in black. Cloth bound. 
Crown octavo. 6s. 


MUSHROOM PONY 


By Joan Lamburn. lilus. by Phyllis Ginger 


A pony story, but a fantasy rather than a straight riding tale. Coloured 
wrapper. Line illustrations in black. Cloth bound. Foolscap 
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By Gordon Savage. Illus. by J. Abbey 


A story for boys and girls about modern Arabia. Coloured wrapper. 
Line illustrations in black. Cloth bound. Crown octavo. 6s. 
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RECENT APPEARANCES 


KNIGHTS OF GOD Stories of the Irish 
Saints by Patricia Lynch. “They are excellent. 
Youngsters of all ages are likely to revel in the book.” 
—Truth. Second impression. Crown 8vo. 8s. 6d. 


GREEN EYES by Anne Daly. Iustrated in 
colour and black and white by Marjorie Wratten. The 
story of a little black cat. Crown 4to. 6s. 


COME INTO THE GARDEN by C. W. 
Wilman. Illustrated in colour and black and white by 
Marjorie Wratten. A little girl’s adventures in a very 
strange garden. Crown 4to. 7s. 6d. 


IN THE NEAR FUTURE 


FREE LANCE THE PONY by Joan Begbie. 
With coloured frontispiece and numerous black and white 
illustrations by Frank Grey. The tale of a New Forest 
Pony who was befriended by a little girl. Crown 8vo. 

7s. 6d. 
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Garry Hogg. Illustrated in colour by Eveline Rhind. 
Broadcast tales by a well-known author and broadcaster. 
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SENSIBLE KATE Doris Gates 


The author of “ Blue Willow ” has written another book for girls, this 
time about an orphan girl who goes to live with a seaside family. 
Crown 8vo. 6s. 


AMERICAN GIRLS D. M. Northcroft 
OF ADVENTURE 


This book tells of some of the famous young women in American 
history who have achieved fame in various ways, from Louisa Alcott to 
Eleanor Roosevelt. 

Crown 8vo. 65. 


New Editions shortly due. 


THE FAMOUS Enid Blyton and 
JIMMY Benjamin Rabier 
The combination of a well-known English children’s author and an 
equally well-known French illustrator has made this amusing book, not 
available for a number of years, particularly popular. 

Crown 4to. 75. 6d. 


JOHN AND MARY ABROAD Grace James 
JOHN AND MARY, DETECTIVES 


New editions of the two of the “‘ John and Mary ” books will be ready 
shortly. They are the sth and 6th editions respectively and Mary 
Gardiner is the illustrator. 

Crown 8vo. 75. 6d. 


TWO ON SAFARI Georgina Battiscombe 


An exciting tale of two children’s adventures in Africa. Mary Gardiner 
draws the illustrations. 
Crown 8vo. 65. 


ENGLISH FAIRY Collected by Joseph Jacobs 
TALES 


This is a re-issue of the well-known collection made by Joseph Jacobs, 
nearly sixty years ago, and the original illustrations by John D. Batten 
are retained in this edition of sixty of the best of them. 

Demy 8vo. 10s. 6d. 


MUTINY AT MIDNIGHT Edouard A. Stackpole 


A really exciting tale of whaling in a sailing ship more than a hundred 
years ago. 
Crown 8vo. . 6s. 


PEGEEN Hilda Van Stockum 


Another of this author’s well-known stories of young family life. 
Crown 8vo. 


FREDERICK MULLER 
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Fifteenth Thousand 


Grimm’s Household Tales 
Six full-page colour plates and sixty black-and-white drawings by 
MERVYN PEAKE 


** No one can better illustrate ‘a tale of sprites and 
goblins ’ than Mr. Mervyn Peake... A new edition of 
that noble He-Ancient of the children’s shelf . . . which 
offers the right kind of enchantment.’”—The Observer. 


10s. 6d. net. 
Twelfth Thousand 


The Little Train 
DOROTHY CRAIGIE 


“* Dorothy Craigie has the right idea . . . for not only 
the pictures, but the fascinating end-papers, will hold the 
child-eye glued to the book as the little train goes on its 
exciting career.”—Margaret Pope in the Daily Telegraph. 


7s. Gd. net. 
Tenth Thousand 


Adventures With Benghazi 
ROSE FYLEMAN 
Illustrated in three colours throughout by Peggy Fortnum. 


“There is not a jarring’ note. The story has pace 
and humour as well as freshness, and the illustrations 
by Peggy Fortnum are lovely in their lightness.” 

— Mary Crosbie in the Obsercer. 


7s. 6d. net. 
Twelfth Thousand 


Bunnyborough 
CECIL ALDIN 


** A welcome reprint of a book published many years 
ago. Cecil Aldin’s drawings of animals have great 
individuality and their simple lines appeal strongly to 
the young reader. This story of a terrier and his 
animal friends will be enjoyed by children.” 

—Junior Bookshelf. 
&s. 6d. net. 


Eyre and Spottiswoode 












































announcing 


BILL BADGER BOOKS 


written by 
DAVID SEVERN 
illustrated by 
GEOFFREY HIGHAM 


The Bodley Head are unusually pleased 
to announce a new and important series 
for younger children, being the result of 
a fine collaboration between David Severn, 
already well known as a writer for children, 
and Geoffrey Higham, an artist whose mag- 
nificent illustrations are a major discovery. 
The books are of a convenient and attractive 
size, and are superbly printed in six colours, 


the first two books are 


Bill Badger and the Pine Martens 
Wily Fox and the Baby Show 


further titles in preparation 


5} ins. by 4# ins. 3s. 6d. each 
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Olive Dehn 


Illustrated by 
Kathleen Gell 


A dev in the life of an ordinary family. 


g A picture on every pige, and every other 
opening in colour. 


Crown 4to 7s. 6d. net 


BASIL BLACK WELL sums 
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New Books by Popular Authors 
T. F. W. HICKEY 
Adventure at Littleacres 


An amusing and exciting mystery story. Illustrated 
by Roland Pym. (Ages 10-14). Ready shortly. 
About 8s. 6d. 
REGINALD CAMPBELL 
Striped Majesty 


A thrilling tale cf life in the jungle. (Ages 11-16). 
Ready shortly. About 7s. 6c. 
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Young People’s Books of Distinction 
THE LAND OF THE CHINESE PEOPLE 


Cornelia Spencer 


An absorbing account of China and its people, told for 
those of all ages. Fifty beautiful photographs and’ a 
Map. Cr. 4to. 10/6 net 


THE THREE AT FIRST 
TREGUNTERS Mary Shillabeer 
Mary Campbell a 








An educational picture book in- 
A perfectly charming story troducing childven to the names 
about three children whose and characteristics of male and 
father receives a decoration female animals and their young. 
from the King. Illustrated by Lithographed in full colour by the 
Mary Shillabeer. 83”x6}” 7/6 author. 10”x7}” 7/6 net 
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THE CHURCH OF OUR FATHERS 


by Rotanp H. Batnton Illustrated 12s 6d net 


A history of the Church for young readers, based on sound scholarship and 
packed with illustrations from contemporary sources—illuminated manuscripts 
woodcuts, drawings. The story of the Church, from the days of Paul to our 
own time, comes alive again in all its historic drama. (Ready soon) 


CHALLENGE TO OPPRESSION 
The Story of Charles Dickens 
by McEwan Lawson Illustrated 4s 6d net 
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This is a new title in the TORCH BIOGRAPHIES series. It has a 


frontispiece portrait and several illustrations from original sources. Charles 


4, 


Dickens, humorist and satirist, was very much in earnest. He was always 
charging dragons, pen in hand. And he killed not a few, to the lasting gain 
of mankind. (Ready soon 


Our BOOKS FOR SCHOOLS list contains a wealth 
of books for young readers of all ages. Free on request. 


see bbb 4b 


SCM PRESS Ltd., 56 BLOOMSBURY STREET, LONDON W.C.I 
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Reprints of Outstanding Children’s Books 


KITTY BARNE Family Footlights 
Illustrated by Ruth Gervis. Large Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. net 


PRUDENCE HILL Wind and Weather Permitting 


Illustrated by Air-Marshal Sir Roderic Hill. Crown 8vo. 
7s. 6d. net. 


PATRICIA LYNCH The Grey Goose of Kilnevin 


With illustrations in colour and line by Jolin:Keating. Large 


Crown 8vo. 7s. Gd. net. 
Fiddier’s Quest 
Illustrated by Isobel Morton-Sale. Large Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. net 


ELLA MAILLART Cruises and Caravans 


Illustrated from photographs. Demy 8vo. 8s. 6d. net. 


ROGER NOAKES The Valicy in the Waods 


Illustrated by Marcia Lane Foster. Crown 810. 75. 6d. net. 


MARY NORTON The Magic Bed-Knob 


Illustrated in colour by Joan Kiddell Monroe. Crown 8vo. 
6s. net. 


FRANK SMYTHE Adventures of a Mountaineer 


With 16 pages of illustrations from photographs. Demy 8vo. 
8s. 6d. net. 


NOEL STREATFEILD Ballet Shoes 
Illustrated by Ruth Gervis. Large Crown 8vo. 7s. 6:1. net. 


Tennis Shoes 
Illustrated by D. L. Mays. Large Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 


Curtain Up 
Illustrated by D. L. Mays. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6. net. 


H. G. WELLS Floor Games 


Illustrated in line by J. R. Sinclair and from photographs by 
the author. Large Foolscap 4to. Gs. net. 
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The Little White Horse 


Today and Tomorrow 


By EvizaBETH GOUDGE. 


have been asked to write something about children’s 
books in general, and my own books in particular, 
and that makes me ask myself what are the children’s 
books that endure, that are loved and read to-day 
as they were yesterday, and will probably be loved even 
more to-morrow ? And the answer comes unhesitatingly, 
the fairy stories. The ephemeral children’s books are the 
topical books, but the fairy tales go on, and those among 
the writers of them, who were artists at their craft, have 
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immortal names—Hans Andersen, La Motte Fouqué, 
George Macdonald, Charles Kingsley, Lewis Carroll, 
Kenneth Grahame, E. Nesbit. We may forget the names 
of great scientists and famous generals but those writers 
of children’s classics live on in our memories, for they were 
the joy of our childhood and they are the comfort of our 
maturity and we are not ungrateful. (For I don’t suppose 
for a moment that Iam the only grown-up who in moments 
of depression takes down The Wind in the Willows or Undine 
from the bookshelf, wishing with all my heart that I could 
also take down The Back of the North Wind and Five 
Children and It, given away, in one of those moments of 
virtue that are subsequently regretted far more passionately 
than moments of sin, to children whose need I felt was 
greater than mine, though I am sure now that it wasn’t). 
And they give joy and comfort to young and old for the 
same reason. When we were children we were delighted 
to find our conviction that there were other worlds beyond 
the confines of our everyday one confirmed by those who 
should know, and in maturity, when the need for forgetful- 
ness becomes imperative, we remember the old way. of 
escape and in turning back to it again recapture something 
of the old faith to our comfort. In both cases it is the 
“ otherness ” that matters. 

In the superb title Five Children and It you have the 
“ otherness ” perfectly expressed. Every true fairy story 
has an “it” in it, someone or something whose orbit 
touches mysteriously upon the human orbit and then 
circles away again, enclosing a life of which we can know 
only that tiny fraction contained within the two curved 
lines where they overlap each other. Some writers have 
more power than others of pushing this human line out 
over the other line, and making credible what is within, 
and they are the greatest of us. 


I am always being told that nowadays children don’t 
like fairy stories ; if this is true the fault lies not with the 
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children but with ourselves, the writers of their books ; we 
don’t push the line out far enough and we don’t ourselves 
believe firmly enough in what is within. We lack both the 
boldness and the faith of the masters of our craft. 


For they were bold. Their “ its” are no wishy-washy 
winged creatures hiding away in flower-buds, or drifting 
out of sight like thistlkedown before one has had time to 
take a good look at them. No. They are clearly seen and 
vigorously portrayed, with strong unforgettable character- 
istics. Who will ever forget The Psammead ? It is twenty 
years since I gave away the book he lives in, yet I can shut 
my eyes and he is with me in the room, a living and vivid 
personality. And the same with the Phoenix; though he 
is NOt quite so good because he has been thought of before, 
while there never has been, and never will be another 
Psammead. And the Piper at the Gates of Dawn in The 
Wind in the Willows. ‘There is a boldness in that glorious 
portrait that affects one like the boldness of a Pre- 
Raphaelite drawing ; the courageous loving care for clear 
detail etches a picture in the mind that is never forgotten. 


And they had faith. While they wrote they believed it 
all themselves, or they could not have written as they did. 
They were not talking down to the children, because while 
they were writing they had surely forgotten that they were 
writing for children and were writing simply for them- 
selves. They had let go and gone voyaging out of the 
everyday ; and if you do that, though you may be eighty, 
you are a child again. 


Coming to my own children’s books, well, P’ve only 
written three, and I feel I have everything to learn. None 
of my “ its ” are at all original. I should be a happy woman 
if I could just once create a Psammead, but I have not done 
it yet. I wonder if there is any significance in the fact that 
all three books are about the West Country, and that I did not 
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Illustration by C. Waiter Hopces from 
The Littl White Horse 
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write them until I came to live in Devon. I think there is. 
I think there is a distinct quality of “‘ otherness ” about the 
West Country. The life that was lived here in past centuries 
seems always just round the corner ; you come upon an old 
castle in the woods, a mounting block beside a farmhouse 
door, a flight of old steps leading up a bank of periwinkles, 
and you hear a trumpet, the trotting feet of a horse, see 
the flounce of a flowered print gown slipping from step to 
step. And just round the corner again you ate aware of yet 
another world ; there is life on the moors and in the deep 
woods that is not animal life and not human life ; you can 
feel a presence behind you and yet when you swing round 
there is nothing to be seen. There was an “it” there, but 
it has gone. 
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Illustration by C. Water Hopces from 
The Littl White Horse 
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Elizabeth Goudge 


By Emeen H_ COo.LweE ti 





O re-read a book is an acid test of its worth. To 
tead Elizabeth Goudge’s books for a second 
time is an enjoyable and refreshing experience, 
for the keynote of her work is the joy and beauty 
of life. 

In all Miss Goudge’s books we find a blend of fantasy and 
reality, and whether the transition is from the everyday to 
the land of magic or to that realm of the spirit “ far beyond 
the stars,” it seems equally natural Especially is this so 
in her most famous novel Green Dolphin Country where, in 
her own words, “ the veil of appearance suddenly slips and 
we are aware of something behind, something indescribable 
and incomprehensible, but incomparably lovely.” In The 

Littl White Horse, that exquisite book for children, which 

has been awarded the Carnegie Medal, Miss Goudge’s 
genius flowers to perfection and we pass insensibly from 
the bluff, hearty world of Sir Benjamin to the magic world 
of moonlight and the little white horse It is this which 
—_ us such a feeling of enchantment We suspect that 
or the author herself “ the gates of her childhood’s fairy- 
land have never really clanged shut.” Only in her earlier 
book for children, Smoky House, do the two worlds fail to 
merge with complete success. 

No one could read this authot’s books without becoming 
aware of her belief in the essential goodness of man. There 
are no villains in her stories and however unpleasant and 
sinister her characters may appear at first sight, we know 
that Miss Goudge will find some redeeming trait in them. 
Selfish Marianne, in Green Dolphin Country, finds her soul 
and comes home again ; the Old Man in Henrietta’s House, 
who has the unpleasant habit of sticking pins in wax models 
of people he hates, finds his heart at last, and the spy in 
Smoky House is teformed. To Miss Goudge kindness and 
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love and courage are the cardinal virtues and all her heroes 
and heroines possess them. She has created some of the 
most lovable and saintly characters, but very human saints 
who possess the saving grace of humility. Who could 
help but feel affection for Grandfather in The City of Bells, 
or for that lady of sterling worth, Miss Heliotrope of 
The Little White Horse? Miss Goudge has high principles 
and the right sense of values, so that we feel the better tor 
reading her books. Only in Swoky House do her ethics 
seem a little mixed. Does she really consider smuggling 
a praiseworthy occupation, dignify it by the name ot “ Free 
Trade ” as you will ? 


I cannot remember that any other modern author, except 
Walter de la Mare, recaptures, as does Elizabeth Goudge, 
those shining moments of joy in living that we have all 
experienced, moments of ecstacy when a sense of the loveli- 
ness of the world suddenly lifted us out of ourselves. As 
we stand with Michelle on the cliff top watching the world 
rise out of the mist at sunrise with “ glories infinite,” or 
see the little white horse in the moonlight “ with flowing 
mane and tail, head raised, poised, halted in mid-flight,” a 
sudden beauty catches at our heart and life becomes 
intoxicating and full of rapture again as it did in childhood 
when the world was new. 

Undoubtedly Miss Goudge’s power to make us re-live 
those moments is due not only to her passionate love of 
life, but also to her sensitive observation of “ little things.” 
She is blessed with the seeing eye of the artist and lover of 
Nature and paints for us a delicate picture of “the wall- 
flower black with folded colour,” “white petals drifting 
like blown sea spray at every gust of wind,” “the bare twigs 
black as ebony against the tranquil silver sky.” At other 
times she sees through her imagination, so that the stormy 
waves of the sea become “ mad white horses, pounding 
their hoofs, white manes flying,” and the sea anemones 
“have mad, bright eyes above their frills.” 
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What a gallery of odd yet enchanting characters we find 
in these books. Great Aunt, that awe-inspiring lady of 
Towers in the Mist ; twisted Nat and bluff Captain O’Hara 
of Green Dolphin Country ; Marmaduke Scarlet, the hunch- 
backed dwarf of The little White Horse, who made such 
delectable dishes by his culinary art and indulged in such 
fascinating long words. These are very odd folk indeed, 
but they are never grotesque or terrifying. Miss Goudge 
invites us to enjoy their oddity, but she is not malicious 
and her keen sense of humour is always kindly. 

Her child characters, too, are a study in themselves, for 
she has a great belief in the sense and wisdom of children. 
“For children, of course, are much more sensible than 
grown-ups,” she says in Smoky House, and most of her 
children regard their elders with tolerant affection. Each 
member of the du Frocq family in Island Magic, the 
Treguddicks in Smoky House, or the Leighs in Towers in the 
Mist, is an individual. Miss Goudge can draw with 
sympathy and insight such widely contrasted characters as 
that of Michelle, the sensitive and self-conscious adolescent, 
ot her brother, the self-assured and naughty Colin. Or 
there is sturdy Hugh Anthony who, when Henrietta asks 
him wistfully whether he has missed her as much as his 
white mice, answers uncompromisingly, “ No, there were 
lots of other people at school, you see, but there weren’t 
any other white mice.” Best of all, there is the tender study 
of Henrietta in The City of Bells, Henrietta’s House, and 
Sister to the Angels. We feel we know her particularly well 
with her vivid imagination, her loyal and loving heart, and 
that something about her that seems scarcely of this world. 


Even Miss Goudge’s animals are full of character. 
Especially is this so in The Littl White Horse where the 
clever and imposing Zachariah the cat, Serena the hare, 
and the stately and legendary Wrolf are essential to the 
story. But Wiggins, Maria’s pedigree King Charles’ 
spaniel, is the masterpiece of humorous characterization. 
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Wiggins is beautiful and Miss Heliotrope and Maria have 
an undeserved affection for him. This suits the selfish 
Wiggins very well and he regards them tolerantly as “ poor 
things but his own.” Wiggins is delightfully worldly, 
even to his snort, and while Maria wonders at the beauty of 


the dawn, Wiggins greets the sun with “a good old 
scratch.” 


No beauty of style can compensate for a poor story, 
especially to a child. But Elizabeth Goudge’s plots are 
always original and hold our interest, whether their theme 
is Oxford in Elizabethan days or modern times. The only 
criticism I would venture to make is of the stories’ endings. 
All children like to be assured that the characters “ lived 
happily ever after,” but do they really want to have the 
ends tied so carefully that we are even told what happens to 
people in the story years after the close of the book ? 


Behind all Elizabeth Goudge’s books is a dream country, 
rich in colour and beauty. In The City of Bells it is a tranquil 


cathedral city, in Smoky House the sleepy village of Faraway 
in the author’s beloved West country, in Island Magic the 
gem-like Channel Islands encircled by the stormy seas. She 
paints in her landscapes with loving detail so that we too are 
filled with nostalgic longing to escape to their peace, 
typified in her greatest book as Green Dolphin country. 


No author ever pleased everybody, but popularity is not 
the best criterion of worth. Miss Goudge’s books are for 
the discriminating reader who likes to savour what he 
reads. It has been suggested that The Little White Horse is 
not a good choice for the Carnegie Medal because it may 
not attract the average child. But the Medal is awarded 
for an “ outstanding ” book and popular books are seldom 
outstanding. The Littl White Horse is’for the discerning 
child and to him it will be a treasured possession to be 
enjoyed over and over again. In it lies the very essence of 
Elizabeth’s Goudge’s genius. 
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In Defence of the School Story 


By EpGAR OsBORNE 


UITE frequently now-a-days‘one comes across 
the statement that few young people over the 
age of fourteen show any enthusiasm for the 
school story. This decline in interest, 
especially where boys are concerned, may, it 
is stated, be largely due to the knowledge 

that school is less of an adventure than it used to be. 


There is, no doubt, some truth in this supposition, and 
most of us will agree that the position of the school story 
in children’s literature has certainly changed since the time 
when Tom Brown’s Schooldays and Eric were published, or, 
later in the nineteenth century, when Talbot Baines Reed 
was writing his admirable school stories. 


Another sweeping statement often made is that the 
school story is completely dead, but no librarian or reader, 
who keeps abreast of modern story writing for young 
readers, would believe this. The immediate reply to such 
a statement would be, what about Rudyard Kipling’s 
Stalky and Co. H. A. Vachell’s The Hill, Arnold Lunn’s 
The Harrovians, Alec Waugh’s Loom of Youth or Hugh 
Walpole’s Jeremy at Crale? Such school life novels, for the 
growing and full-grown reader, are the books that have 
taken the place of the earlier school stories. Nevertheless, 
there is still room for the children’s school story, provided 
writers who attempt such work, are wide awake to modern 
trends in social, development. 


What people really mean when they assert that the 
school story is dead is that, by the beginning of this century, 
it had lost its freshness and inspiration and had sunk to the 
level of a mechanically fashioned article, which any hack 
could write who observed the rules. An examination of 
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any established school story writer would seen to prove 
this. Take, for instance, a very popular writer in a story 
published in 1944. He produces, as his hero, a meek, 
shrinking, and slightly home-pampered day boy at a public 
school, who becomes a boarder. He proves his manliness 
and earns the respect of his school fellows ; a theme with 
variations, that has been repeated over and over again. 
Similarity of incident becomes most tiresome. If we go 
back to the school story of Victorian times, we find at the 
beginning of Three years at Wolverton, published anony- 
mously in 1877, that two new boys meet and the following 
conversation takes place:  “‘ What’s your name ?” 


“ Angelo Vincent. What’s yours ?” 


“Chambers. They'll call me Dormouse at school, 
because they did my brother—you’ll see... ” 


“ Well, look here,” says Chambers, “ when they ask 
you your name don’t say Angelo Vincent ; say Vincent. 
Else you'll get awfully chaffed.” 


Two new boys also meet in Frank’s First Term, by Harold 


Avery, published in 1896 : 
“ What’s your name ? ” 
“Frank. What’s yours ?” 


“ Meredith.” 
A few lines further on Meredith says : 


“Look here, when they ask you what your name is 
don’t say Frank, but tell them your surname.” 


Many similar instances of repetition could be found if 
anyone took the trouble to examine the rank and file of more 
recent school story literature. The various kinds of boys, 
the senior scholars, the kindly boys, the bullies, the masters, 
the township enemies or friends, and the school servants, 
have become stock characters. With a few exceptions 
the writers also seem to find themselves limited in their 
choice of scenes to routine school activities; the class- 
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room, common room, study, library, playing fields, tuck 
shop, and the boundaries set by the school authorities. 


























There are, however, more important reasons for the 
decline in school story interest, in particular the change and 
progress in social life and school education. We are all 
aware that our conception of the education process is 
changing, and many people, besides teachers, know that fan 
if we really mean to have full democracy in Britain we fis 
must adopt a democratic philosophy of education. This Jas 
new attitude to education will soon be in full swing, and fw! 
is already having its influence on children. Lethargy, we ffir 
know, fell upon English education during the eighteenth [th 
century, and public schools were almost dead when, in fat 
1828, Thomas Arnold set about the reformation of Rugby. §2u 
The result of his reforms was what we now know as “ the f1' 
public school system.” It was this system that inspired the J st 
school story which reached the peak of its popularity with jun 
the stories of Talbot Baines Reed. Since the school story § 0 
became factory-produced in character, writers have, Jha 
unconsciously or not, set up a kind of “ class ” literature, — 4¥ 
the incidents described in most of these books being very J ch 
different from the school lite of more than seventy-five ff SO 
percent. ot the boys and girls who read them. Ww 


If figures prove anything, then we can also be reasonably 
certain that the school story has never been as universally 
“popular a theme for children’s books as some people 
believe. Enquiries have frequently been made into the 
reading interests of children, the general conclusion 
being that only one in every six boys prefers school stories 
to books of adventure. Although Alice in Wonderland and 
Treasure Island ate more popular with girls than What Katy 
Did, it is nevertheless certain that the general reading 
interest of girls is somewhat different trom that of boys. 
There is, for instance, a narrower division between their 
interest in adventure ‘and school stories ; the reason for 
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this may be that up to recent years the range of interests 
for girls was limited by social conventions. 


Although it is true that the average school story is out : 
touch with the experiences of the : average schoolchild, 
would be difficult to prove that the school theme is an el 
of-date method of conveying interest in the everyday life 
and adventures of children. All that seems to be required 
is a little imagination and a modern presentation of facts, 
as they are generally experienced by youngsters. Writers 
who are really keen to be successful with children should 
first of all understand that most children are realists, and that 
they go to state-aided schools. Only a very small percentage 
ate acquainted with the kind of school life which most 
authors of school stories seem compelled to write about. 
I wonder if it has ever occurred to those who write school 
stories that children from happy home surroundings, 
unacquainted with boarding school life, may be more 
sorry than envious of the small proportion of children who 
have to spend some of their most impressionable years 
away from home and family life with a crowd of other 
children. Can it, therefore, cause much surprise if children 
soon tite of the glamorous world of the boarding school, 
which bears little resemblance to the school life they know: > 
If this is the situation there is no wonder that such books 
as Eve Garnett’s Family from One End Street, Howard 
Spring’s Sampson's Circus, or, to take an up-to-date example, 
Eric Linklater’s The Wind on the Moon ate so popular. 
There is now a definite promise of considerable advance in 
the educational facilities available to all children. Conse- 
quently school life in the future will be richer and more 
varied, and in spite of all the handicaps under which the 
school story seems to labour, there is a fair chance of 
success for an imaginative writer of children’s books who 
knows intimately the everyday home and school life of 
children who now attend the thousands of secondary and 
grammar schools which, under the new Education Act, 
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should spread their net wide enough for all intelligent 
children to enter. In the future there should be no chance 
for the critic to point out that public school stories are 
helping to widen the gulf between the privileged and the 
unprivileged. 

Due no doubt to the late development of public schools, 
the school story did not progress at anything like the rate 
of the adventure story. Ballantyne and Kingston were 
getting well into their stride before Talbot Baines Reed 
firmly held the affection of school story readers. There 
were a good many school story writers before Reed, the 
mst prominent being H. C. Adams, Archdeacon Farrar, 
Ascot-R. Hope, Thomas Hughes and T. S. Millington. 


Considering the one-time popularity of the school story,}i 


it is surprising how few writers have survived the test of 
time. With the exception of Tom Brown’s Schooldays, books 
by the other writers mentioned are forgotten, and a brief 
examination of them is sufficient to understand the reason 


why. They are prosy and dull, and unimportant incidents} 


are needlessly elaborated. Tom Browns Schooldays is, 
however, not yet dead, and perhaps will never be. This 
book still stands as a perfect description of Nineteenth 
Century school life and an excellent example of story telling. 
After the Sandford and Merton type of boy was clearly 
dead there was no youth to take his place until Tom Brown 
and Harry East came into fiction as real living human boys. 
They were not the abstract incarnations of all the virtues 
or vices imaginable, but boys capable of being educated to 
the best work, boys who commit faults and who have no 
special characteristics beyond harmless animal spirits, good 
nature, honest impulses, hatred of injustice or meanness 
and, like most boys, a bountiful supply of thoughtlessness, 


The chief fault urged against Thomas Hughes is his 
proneness to preach. _He does not deny this and exclaims 
“Why, my whole object in writing at all was to get a 
chance of preaching.” There are many passages in 
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Tom Brown’s Schooldays eloquent with Christian fervour, 
but the author has the power of being earnest without 
being irritating, and serious without being dull. If now and 
then Hughes becomes a little prosy, his ideas are always 
worth listening to and for the sake of such splendid, manly, 
vigorous narratives as the football match, the battle 
between Tom Brown and Williams, and many others, 
where would you find the boy of that ‘period, when manli- 
ness was always upheld ‘as the cardinal virtue, who would 
not willingly be preached at ? 

Read Old Brooke’s oration in the seventh chapter. Here 
is preaching of the most solemn character : 

“ Now, I’m as proud of the house as any one. I believe 
its the best house in the school. (Cheers). But its a long 
way from what I want to see it. First, there’s a deal too 
much bullying going on. I know it well. I don’t pry 
about and interfere ; that only makes it more underhand, 
and encourages the small boys to come to us with their 
yfingers in their eyes, telling tales, and so we should be 
worse off than ever. Its very little kindness for the Sixth 
to meddle, generally, you youngsters, mind that. You'll 
be all the better football players for learning to stand it, 
and to take your own parts and fight it through. But 
depend upon it, there’s nothing breaks up a house like 
bullying. Bullies are cowards, and one coward makes 
many ! so goodbye to the school-house match if bullying 
gets ahead here. (Loud applause from the small boys, who 
look meaningly at Flashman and other boys at the tables). 
Then there’s fuddling about in the public house, and 
drinking bad spirits and punch, and such rot-gut stuff. 
That won’t make good drop kicks or chargers of you, take 
my word for it. You get plenty of good beer here, and 
that’s enough for you! and drinking isn’t fine or manly, 
whatever some of you may think of it.” 

Farrar’s Eric is primarily inspired by the same Christian 
purpose as Tom Brown’s Schooldays, but the manner is widely 
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different. Hughes may be preaching but he never desponds 
and is never melancholy. Farrar’s book is so depressing, 
saddening, gloomy and morbidly sentimental that it is 
surprising it remained in active circulation for so many 
years. As the first object of Eric was to expose some of the 
evils of the public school system it is highly probable that 
it was read with more interest by adults than by children. 


I wonder what has been the reaction of some children to 
Farrar’s appeal and warning in the ninth chapter : 

“O young boys,” he writes, “if your eyes ever read 
these pages, pause and beware. The knowledge of evil is 
ruin, and the continuance in it hell. That little matter, 
the beginning of evil—it will be like the snowflake, 
detached by the breath of air from the mountain top, 
that wheels, as it rushes down, gains size and strength, and 
impetus, till it has swollen to the mighty and irresistible 
avalanche that overwhelms garden, field and village in the 
chaos of indistinguishable death.” 


Farrar must have been in a very despondent mood when 
he wrote [ric and one might fairly accuse him, in the words 
which he puts into the mouth of Montague, of “ being as 
doleful as Harvey’s On the Tombs.” 


Happily there is no trace of Talbot Baines Reed having 
undergone a course of reading in Blair’s Grave, Young’s 
Night Thoughts, or Drelincourt’s On Death This most 
important figure in the literature of the school story 
appeared first of all in the first page of the first number of 
The Boy’s Own Paper and until his death in 1893 he was a 





regular and eagerly welcomed contributor Reed possessed 
an admirable understanding of schoolboy life and his books 
were the work of an artist. All the boys he describes were 
real boys, neither angels nor monstrosities, but, for the 
most part, ardent, impulsive ordinary lads, with the faults 
and failings of inexperience and impetuosity. The schools 
described were like the Public Schools of Reed’s time so 
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that the Cock House of Fellsgarth, The Fifth Form at Saint 
Dominic’s, Tom, Dick and Harry and many others were 
always widely accepted by young and old schoolboys. 
Reed brought the school story to perfection, and since his 
time there have been scores of imitators, the results of 
which have already been noticed. 


Coming nearer to our own time, Kipling, that literary 
genius who made such revolutionary changes in the animal 
and nonsense story for children, also threw a bombshell 
into the settled everyday world of the school story. When 
Stalky and Co appeared in 1899, both literary critics and 
readers received a shock ; all the established traditions of 
the public school story were upset. Those adults who did 
not relish such a shattering blow at the old school world 
declared that the school represented was not a Public 
School at all, but “an inferior place for inferior people” 
At the time when Sta/ky and Co was published it was not 
as easy then, as now, to see that Kipling had under 
scrutiny the old type of school code, and that Stalky, 
Beetle and M’Turk were not intended to fit into the world 
of Tom Brown and Eric. 


Kipling brought both the interest of men and boys back 
to the school story, neither the pupils nor masters are stock 
types, and moral issues, which loomed so large in earlier 
school stories, were mainly ignored. 


The wheel has turned a full circle. I have tried to indicate 
what I believe will be the right course upon which to set 
the school story, for the incidents and adventures of school 
life are still important events in every child’s life. 





CorRRECTION.—We regret that in our March issue in the review of 
The Book of Wiremu we gave the address of the publisher as Wellington, 
New Zealand. This should have read, Hamilton, New Zealand. 
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The Section For Work With Young 
People: An Inaugural Meeting 


NE evening at Brighton during the Library 

Association Conference a small group of 

enthusiasts, after a gruelling day of other 

meetings and at the risk of missing their 

dinners, attended what may yet prove to be the 
most important event of the Conference. The Section for 
Work With Young People was inaugurated. 


For many years there has been an Association of 
Children’s Librarians, a body outside the Library Associa- 
tion though its members were almost exclusively Children’s 
Librarians or others very closely connected with that field of 
professional activity. Now this Association has passed 
away and in its place is the new Section of the Library 
Association and, we note, with its activities widened to 
include all young readers from toddlers to young men and 
women. 

On the platform were Miss Chilcott of Islington and 
Miss Colwell of Hendon, both outstanding in their steady 
labours in the cause of the Association of Children’s 
Librarians. Mr. Berwick Sayers gave an address of welcome 
to the new Section and no better choice could have been 
made. It is not what Mr. Sayers had to say that mattered. 
It was what he has done in the field of work with children. 
No man in the library protession in this country had more 
right to be on that platform than he, and his reminiscences 
went a good deal farther back than the memories of his 
audience. His early days were the years of the pioneer, days 
when a children’s room of any description at all was unique, 
and his vision and enthusiasm began for this country an era 
of attractive rooms for children that is still with us. Miss 
Chilcott gave a résumé of what the section stands for and 
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what it is determined to do, and there was a force in her 
words that gave us hope that these things may now be 
accomplished. 


To many of us at that meeting, however, Miss Colwell’s 
aper, “Twenty Years in Children’s Books,” was the 
highlight of the occasion. Firstly because it was one of 
those very rare occasions when books have been talked 
about at the Annual Conferences. Secondiy because Miss 
Colwell talked about some of the books we have read and 
loved. Many of the titles she called to mind have been so 
long out of print as to have been almost forgotten and to 
have them briefly described again was as a breath of 
spring air. 
And having enjoyed that pleasant inaugural meeting we 
trust the Section will quickly get down to the real and very 
urgent business awaiting them. 
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The New Books 


A BOOK FOR LIBRARIANS 


Wurst, D. N. About Books for Children. 222 pp. 
83x54. Oxford . , : ‘ 10/6 


This is an encouraging book for all who are working to raise 
the standard of literature offered to children. In her introductory 
chapter the author gives the answer of a trained and practising 
librarian who has attempted the harder path and has succeeded, 
to her timid confréres in this country who fear to withdraw from 
their library stock their large numbers of inferior but very 
popular books. 


In Dunedin Mrs. White has proved over a period of ten 
years that by deliberately excluding poor books, she has actually, 
and to her own surprise, increased her circulation of the 5,000 odd 
titles deemed worthy of inclusion, and that since she estimates Di 
that most children read only just over 400 books in the years 
seven to fourteen, the choice offered is sufficiently wide. 


To one who was an omnivorous reader in childhood 400 
seems a small number. But it allows one book a fortnight, so 
English librarians will be able to judge how this compares with 
their own experience. If correct, a choice of 5,000 would 
certainly seem sufficient, and there appears less and less justification 
for any policy which does not seek to ensure that every one of the 
** 400 ” shall be a worthwhile book. 


Schools, not libraries, exist to teach reading, and in general 
they succeed. It is known that girls sometimes leave school 
unable and unwilling to read, and later learn in order to absorb 
trashy novelettes, but used solely for such ends the accomplish- 
ment seems scarcely worth acquiring. In any case, if librarians 
aim to succeed where teachers fail, there are good as well as poor 
books written in simple and easy language. The child who goes 
to the library is usually sophisticated enough to accept calmly the 
fact that a story by her “‘ favourite ” author is not available and is 
not likely to go home empty-handed on that account. She might 
conceivably find a book that would oust the favourite. 


So much for thoughts aroused by Mrs. White’s introduction 
and its relevance to the subject of discussion at the meeting of 
Children’s Librarians at the Brighton Conference of the Library 
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DE 


Association. The book itself is devoted to an examination of the 
main types of literature for children, from Picture Books to 
Encyclopedias, from Fairy Tales to Arts, Crafts and Sciences, 
from realistic stories to poetry and drama. The origins, uses and 
appeal of each type, with representative authors and titles, are 
discussed, and a bibliography and two short lists at the end amplify 
the text which naturally cannot be exhaustively treated. Obviously 
the majority of the recommended books will be well-known to 
librarians, but this brief examination of their qualities and merits 
has a background of first-hand knowledge and close observation 
of children’s reactions and the psychological bases for them 
which should make it of interest and value to all who have any 
influence upon young children’s reading, even though they may 
disagree with occasional recommendations and comments. 


FOR CHILDREN UNDER TEN 


LA Mare, W. Svories from the Bible. Mllus. by 
I. Hawkins. 372 pp. 8x5}. Faber. . . 12/6 


Many of us look upon these retellings of the Bible stories as 
the best available. There have been many attempts to improve on 
the Bible versions but none has shown evidence of so rich an 
imagination as Mr. De la Mare’s. This new edition is charmingly 
illustrated and very pleasantly produced. 


GoaMAN, M._ Judy’s Cookery Book. Illus. by 


M. Owens. 43 pp. 846}. Faber. ‘ . 4/6 


Unstinted praise is due to the thoroughness and ability 
which has gone to the making of this much-needed book. In no 
art can ignorance of apparently trifling detail mar the effect so 
surely as in cookery, yet no cookery book I know makes any 
serious attempt to impart this basic and essential knowledge. Any 
idiot can break an egg but to direct it into the proper receptacle 
requires skill which even Mrs. Beeton fails to teach. Mrs. 
Goaman shows greater prescience—she rightly assumes nothing 
but abysmal ignorance and with much patience sets out to cure it. 
Her style is lucid, her arrangement methodical, her matter well 
chosen. Her book may be recommended to the novice of any 
age Or sex. 
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May I, however, offer two or three slight criticisms? 4 





‘‘cupful ” is an exasperating measure. To estimate a “tablespoon.” 


ful” of margarine is quite a problem. An ounce of flour jj 
a HEAPED tablespoonful ; an ounce of sugar, rice, etc., is 
LEVEL tablespoonful. A pan should be rinsed with cold water 
before putting milk to boil. Warm water draws insects out of 
greens more effectively than salt which often kills the insects in 
the vegetable. 


These criticisms are details but the value of the book itself lie; 
in its constant insistence on detail. 


HopnGes, C. W. The Flying House. Illus. by the 


author. 112 pp. 8}? 5%. Benn 6/- 

Linda and Nicky’s Uncle Ben is an ideal uncle—good- 
natured and a little feckless and oddly interested in the oddest 
things. But not all his inventions and experiments succeed and 
when he loses the key and cannot turn off the gas the most 
exciting things begin to happen. But despite apparent dangers 
the three never lose their heads and all ends happily in a wholly 
unexpected meeting with father in Carraway City on the Jungie 
Puffer. Mr Hodges tells a robust and lively tale, full of unlikely 
happenings. But he has the knack of keeping one foot always 
on earth, so that the reader is aware all the time that this is just 
jolly bit of fiction, amusing and entertaining, but always a tale 
made to tell. This is a good quality in a story for the younger 
children who sometimes take “‘ alarming ” situations too seriously. 
But there is nothing very terrifying about a witch who was always 
a dunce at school, and a two-headed eagle only remembered in the 
world by paintings seems satisfyingly far enough away. 


Hocan, I. Mule Twins. Illus. by the author. 54 pp. 
81 x 54 boards. Dent , : ‘ : 2 
Hocan, I. Twin Seals. Illus. by the author. 52 pp. 
8454 boards. Dent ; 3/6 


These two slim volumes for the six to eight year olds take us 
back to pre-war days when the first of the series was published. 
Of these two, Mule Twins is likely to-be the more popular, having 
a reasonable spice of humour. Simple text is accompanied by 
appealing pictures. 
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James, G. John and Mary at Riverton. Illus. by 


M. Gardiner. 247 pp. 745. Muller. . . 6/- 


John and Mary, two of the most enchanting and real charac- 
ters in juvenile writing, now make their eleventh appearance. 
Here they stay with Granny and Push:and Miss Brown in a 
village inn while spring cleaning goes on at home. The inn is 
sufficiently near for old friends from Smockfarthing to keep in 
touch, while new ones, at the inn, at a pageant, and so on, make 
their bow. Well up to Mrs. James’s high standard and just right 
for the six to ten year olds. 


McGreoor, R. J. Chi-Lo the General. Illus by 


P. Hepworth. 176 pp. 8x54. Faber. . 6/- 


Readers who enjoyed Chi-Lo the Admiral will certainly find 
these new adventures of the Chinese boy equally delightful. 
Summoned to the Royal Palace, Chi-Lo is given a new task that 
requires intelligence and initiative and involves risk and adventure. 
He acquits himself well and is rewarded by the eccentric old 
King with the new honour and dignity of General. Mr. 
McGregor’s imagination takes on a flavour of fantasy in the 
Chi-Lo stories that is quite acceptable as reality and the chuckling 
type of humour running through the stories is very pleasing. 


STOLPER, J. Hippo. Illus by the author. 72 pp. 
84 x6} cloth back. Harrap . : ‘ . gf 


STOLPER, J. Whiskers. Tllus. by the author. 72 pp. 
84 x 6} cloth back. Harrap . f , .  §/- 


STOLPER, J. Patches. Illus. by the author. 72 pp. 
8} x 6} cloth back. Harrap . : . §/- 


Hippo, Whiskers and Patches are a hippopotamus, a leopard 
and a giraffe respectively and these three books, intended for 
eight to ten year-olds, give a reasonably accurate description of 
their young lives in their normal habitats. Good illustrations 
give added interest to a text that is adequate for its purpose. 
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Bett, H. (Comp.). A Children’s Almanac. Illus. 


Cotes, M. The Emperor’s Bracelet. Illus. by H. M. 





FOR CHILDREN FROM TEN TO FOURTEEN 


191 pp. 7$X5. Peter Lunn ‘ ! . 8/6 


This verse and prose anthology built around the four seasons 
contains much that is well-known and much that will be new to 
many readers but equally good. The compiler has a catholic 
and excellent taste and the collections may be recommended as an 
introduction to a number of authors who do not usually come 
within the child’s orbit. A few of the extracts are suitable for 
children of seven to eight and others for much older ones. 





The Children’s Own Wonder Book. Illus. 320 pp. 


10X7. Odhams Press . ; ‘ 8/6 
This is a thoroughly up-to-date version of the pre-war 
Annual and unfortunately it is painfully reminiscent of this so far 
as its production and illustrations are concerned. From the 
literary standpoint, however, it is a vastly improved version. 
It is a compendium of stories, interesting and useful knowledge, 
things to do and make, indoor and outdoor games. The stories 
are good and varied and the informative matter ranges from 
“The German Spy Goes to School,” by Bernard Newman to 
“Bamboo Pipes ” and “ Simple Puppets.” The Zoo Man tells 
of Zoo escapes and there are several ““ How to make ” articles. 
Altogether a good holiday book for both boys and girls. 


Brock. 234 pp. 8x54. Un. Lon. Press . 7/6 


Mr. Cole’s excursion into the realm of children’s literature 
will not add to his reputation. The book’s peculiar theme 
involving the discovery of a lost land where descendants from the 
ancient Romans live as their ancestors did is by no means 
convincing, and though the story does occasionally reach a fair 
level of excitement, it cannot claim to be anything more than i 
mediocre adventure story. 
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Deva Mare, W. Collected Stories for Children. (lus. 
by I. Hawkins. 437 pp. 8x54. Faber . . 10/6 


A reprint, attractively illustrated and in a worthy format of 
what the author considers to be those of his stories most suitable 
for childrem. It is a collection to be treasured as containing some 
of the best ‘literature for children that the present century has 
produced. 


Epwarps, M. Wéish for a Pony. Illus. by A. Bullen. 
159 pp. 8x5. Collins . 8/6 


The title of this book speaks for itself. All young pony fans 
who like to live in dreams or in reality with horses in stables, in 
gymkhanas, on the sands and elsewhere will enjoy this 
unsophisticated, horsey tale of how Tamsin and Rissa get their 
ardent wish fulfilled. The narrative follows familiar lines but it is 
pleasantly written, except for too many words written in 
CAPITAL LETTERS for emphasis. 


HeatH, H.M. Pod’s Puppet Show. > I9I pp. 
74x5. Temple . . : . 7/6 


Captain Pod makes puppets and marionettes and has a 
famous Puppet Show, and his two children, Catkin and Tim, help 
him. But Tim-is anxious to make his own show, and when 
father goes away leaving them in the care of Mrs. Columbine they 
seize the opportunity. Robin, their friend, helps them with the 
carpentry, and Tim and Catkin make the puppets and with a 
caravan drawn by Old Socks, the four tour the country, giving 
their show wherever they can. An unusual and interesting story 
with a good deal of casual information about the history and 
practice of puppetry and a useful appendix on the making of 
puppets. 


Hutt, K. and Wurrtocx, P. Cronns. _Iilus. 
319 pp. 8x54. Cape . . ‘ , - 8/6 


This is a rather ambitious experiment which doesn’t quite 
come off. The book begins well with two very real end of term 
scenes and continues with a diary of the ordinary doings of two 
families of cousins in the week before Christmas. So far so good, 
but on Boxing Day there is a party and in the course of a game 
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four cousins, two boys and two girls, meet together in the attic 
and in the second part apparently “dream dreams into reality.” 
That is to say the second part of the book represents what they all 
think they would be and do if they could. They are kings and 
queens and have exciting adventures according to their individual 
desires and characters. In the end they return to the party and 
become their ordinary selves again. 


The form is artificial and too adult in conception to be 
comprehended by most young children and not real enough for 
older ones. Introspection looms fairly large in the book, and 
though many children are introspective, they are not usually much 
interested in other children’s introspection. The attempt to run. 
four parallel lives may be satisfactory for adults but it results in a 
certain clumsiness and is likely to be a source of confusion and 
irritation to children, while it is with a sense of unreality that, 
after an interlude, which would occupy months and which 
therefore does not represent a normal dream, we return to the 
point from which the children started. 


Knox, O. E. By Paddle and Saddle. 207 p. 8X5}. 
Macmillan . , ; , . ‘ « 3 


Canada’s contribution to children’s literature has not been 
extensive and this present volume is hardly of a quality that will 
make it in any way permanent. Nevertheless it is of immediate 
interest. It is the story of a Scots boy who, in the early nineteenth 
century, made a trip across Canada with an official of the Hudsons 
Bay Company. Based upon authentic contemporary records and 
showing evidence of the author’s careful research, the tale does 
not reach that degree of excitement that such a theme is capable 
of, but there are periods of mounting interest which will hold any 
boy whose interest is in something with a ring of reality about it. 





Lovett, M. Family Pie. Illus. by F. Gower. 
256 pp. 8x5}. Faber : 


7/6 

This story follows a now familiar pattern, in which a family 
of children spend their holidays ferreting out a mystery. The 
scene is the Carey’s ancestral home, which has been bought by a 
lady with an apparent and therefore, to wartime children, 
suspicious passion for isolation. Tension is heightened through- 
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out by family ghosts and the staunch and ill-used Jeremy whose 
pseudo-Elizabethan speech is a rather absurd embellishment and 
scarcely justified by the confirmation it gives to Jerry’s 
suspicions. Despite this, and a slight lack of balance between the 
motives and actions of the villains, the story is well and dramati- 
cally told, and interest is well. maintained. 


MrALL, A. M. Haguenot Wi ited 232pp. 73X5. 
Lutterworth Press. ; j : . 34 


This is a rather wild story of the Massacre of St. Bartholomew 
as seen by two young girls, one the daughter of Admiral de 
Coligny himself, the other a half-Dutch, half-French companion 
of hers. After many adventures in the murderous streets of Paris 
they manage to escape through the help of a faithful peasant girl. 
Only those girls with a taste for strong meat should tackle this 
historical story which flows almost too freely with bloodshed and 
horrors with little to counterbalance them. 


Noakes, R. The Valley in the Woods. Illus. by 
M. L. Foster. 250 pp. 735. Dent. . . 7/6 


The five Hedley children and their mother are spending a 
holiday on a Sussex farm in the surmmer of 1939. With war 
threatening, their father decides they shall stay there. The boys 
sleep in a tent, so they all decide to form a corps of “ Pioneers ” 
to explore and map the district. They discover more than they 
had expected and finally help to circumvent the “ enemies ” of 
their friend the farmer. ; 


The story is well-written by a practical farmer and has a 
strong and real background of the daily life and tasks on a farm. 
The children “‘ adventure ” in their leisure but spend a good deal 
of their time helping and learning how to farm, and in the end set 
out on a real pioneer task of reclaiming the “‘ Hidden Valley.” 


SEREDY, K. The Open Gate. Illus. by the author. 
254 pp. 845}. Harrap. , — 


Miss Seredy’s latest story tells how Pe Prestons, father and 
mother, Dick aged eleven, Janet aged eight and Gran, the 
life-and-soul-of-the-party, accidentally buy a farm at an auction 
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after father lost his city job. Thanks to Gran’s early experience; 
and strong-mindedness it all works out well, and many friends, 
two and four-footed, are made as time goes on. The story js 
American in its writing and to many youngsters will be too 
sentimental in its whole outlook, especially in its approach to 
America’s entry into the war. Gran dominates the scene, and ij 
you do not like her you will find her a bit of a sententious trial. 


SPENCER, C. The Land of the Chinese People. Illus. 
136 pp. 836}. Museum Press . ; - 10/6 


Miss Spencer’s book is the first in a series that is very much 
needed indeed. Since the days of the Peeps at Many Lands series 
there has been nothing in any way comparable. The present 
series is comparable in basic idea only, that of presenting to young 
readers a general idea of the history and way of life of another 
country. Its appeal will be to a much older group of readers and 
will be appreciated mainly by those from fourteen upwards. 
Miss Spencer condenses into a few chapters the whole long 
history of this ancient country and follows these with descriptions 
of the way of life, culture and art of China. The book is well- 
written, is packed with information and is profusely illustrated 
with good photographs. 


Sructey, E. F. The Pennyfeather Family. lus. 
188 pp. 75. Nicholson and Watson . . 


Several members of the Pennyfeather family take a share in 
writing this chronicle of their adventures when they leave 
London during the blitz and take a country cottage. The story 
has considerable freshness and originality, humour and spirit, and 
will appeal to children who like to read of day to day life. The 
pattern is not ordinary, though the children’s arguments and 
moralisings become a little sententious at times. But this is in line 
with their modern upbringing which allows them to develop 
with little interference from an admittedly vague and impractical 
mother. A rather jarring note is introduced by the village school 
incident which seems to bring an element of class consciousness 
into the story by the very explanations and excuses given for it. 
Otherwise the book is a reasonably successful attempt at 2 
difficult theme by an equally difficult method. 
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BUCHANAN, A. Going to the Cinema. Illus. 160 pp. 






THoMpPsON, D. P. Three Ponies and Shannan. Ul\lus. by 


A. Bullen. 160pp. 7%xy5. Collins. . . 8/6 


This is a story told in the first person by a “ poor little rich 
girl” who is spoiled and idolized by her parents and despised by 
the less fortunate members of the village riding club. Christine 
has the best ponies and every aid to,good riding but she does not 
like to be unpopular and finally succeeds in her efforts to prove 
that she is neither so stupid, conceited nor inept as the other 
children believe. Much of the story takes place in the riding club 
camp and though there is nothing original in the plot the manner 
of its development is good, balance is maintained and the children 
who enjoyed the author’s previous book will find this equally 
interesting. 


Wattace, K. The Gentle Shadows. Illus. by 


Steven Spurricr. 253 pp. 8x5. Heinemann 8/6 


Vicky, aged fourteen, but one suspects young for her age, 
lives temporarily with a rather tiresome and unimaginative 
Granny. Being very lonely she is delighted to fall in with the 
friendly family (artistic and intellectual) who come to live in the 
old Dutch house in the neighbourhood. The story is of how the 
Marshalls accompanied by Vicky, settle in, acquire antique 
furniture, and in so doing bring to life some of the shadows from 
the past who were associated with these old pieces. Quite an 
unusual story, a little drawn out, but one that should interest the 
under-fourteens who like to identify themselves with simple 
everyday family doings. 


FOR THE INTERMEDIATE LIBRARY 


7/6 


This is a comprehensive survey of the art of the film. It 
considers, chapter by chapter, the “ big film,” the documentary, 
miniature films, news reels and cartoons. It pays particular 
attention to film clubs and to films made especially for young 
people. Those same young people should, after reading this 
book, have a far more intelligent idea of how the film comes into 
being, what it has to offer them at present, and what are its future 
possibilities, 


74.5. Phoenix House 
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Hiiisteap, A. F.C. The Young Bird Watchers. Ulbus. 
202 pp. 8}x5}. Faber ; * ‘ - 8/6 
























Mr. Hillstead’s unusual method of presentation of his 
subject makes this a very fascinating book. There have been 
many books on bird watching, mostly treated in a serious manner 
that requires steady application. In serving all the many details 
of bird knowledge necessary for the task of their scientific 
observation in the form almost of a story, and with two such well 
characterized young persons as are the “ heroes” of this work, 
the author has accomplished a difficult piece of work. The girl, 
Chips, is a very bright and breezy young lady, but she knows her 
stuff and proves to be an extremely intelligent and painstaking 
mentor for her young friend and is a spendid foil for so serious 
minded a boy. 

The result is a book that will be enjoyed by young readers 
whether or not they are already interested in the subject, and they 
will most certainly imbibe a great deal of knowledge of the habits 
of birds and of how to collect it in the field. For readers from 
eleven onwards. 


























Norton, A. The Sword is Drawn. Mllus. 165 pp. 
8 x5}. Oxford , : , . 8/6 


From Holland to England, to Java and Australia, to America, 
back to Holland and away again—the range of Lorens van 
Norrey’s war-time experience is wide and is particularly interest- 
ing because of the hero’s period on service in the dark days of the 
war in Indonesia. The story is linked together by extracts from 
letters which pass between Lorens and his American pen friend 
Lawrence, to whom alone the Dutch boy confides his vital 
secret. All the best qualities of the indomitable Dutch people 
find expression in this well-written, understanding and inspiring 
story, to which the publishers have wisely given a worthy and 
attractive setting. It is a book which can be heartily recommended 
for both boys and girls of fourteen upwards. 









Ropinson, M. Continuity Girl. Illus. 181 pp. 
8x5. Oxford : . : 7/6 


This vivid story of life in a film studio is the latest volume in 
the “ Careers” books. It certainly gives an excellent idea of the 
glamour but also of the hard, keen work of the screen world. 
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The combination of excitement and inevitable tiring delays, and 


8 /G the disappointments are all told, chiefly in that exclusive language 
which is cinema’s own. The author was herself a continuity girl, 
of his and her plain, straightforward rapportage will appeal strongly to 
ve been all those in their teens who, like heroine Jane, have film 
manner aspirations. 
r details 
cientific 
ich well , , 
s work STACEY, J. This Wild Company. Illus. 131 pp. 
‘he gil, 93 <7}. Edmund Ward ; , / . 12/6 
ows her 
istaking Into this description of his experiences during a lifetime’s 
- serious pursuit of his hobby of bird watching and bird photography the 
author has brought a gift for description that places his book 
readers above the average. His photographs, which illustrate the book 
ind they profusely, are extremely good and boys in their teens will find 
e habits both subject and its presentation of much interest. 
rs from 


“STRINGBAG.” Gliding and Power Fin Illus. 





8/6 152 pp. 73x5. Oxford. ; . 6/- 
\merica, An introduction to the subject covering briefly the 
ens van fundamentals of the theory of flight, meteorology, training, etc. 
interest- Written in a bright and lively style this book should have a strong 
s of the appeal to younger members of the A.T.C. or others whose 
cts from interest lies in flying, either as hobby or career. 

n friend 

nis vital 

1 people 7 ; , 

nspiring’ YOUNG, R. S. Cricket on the Green. Illus. by W. 

thy and Murray. 141 pp. 8%x54. Hollis and Carter 10/6 
mended 


This book contains a wealth of instruction on the game and 
on the qualities of captaincy, and it is all presented in a happy 
style that will capture the interest of any boy who has the game 


6 at heart. The further you read in the book the more you realize 

1 how full it is of vital information, and a careful re-reading (since 
plume in the first perusal will be for the sheer pleasure of it) will make it 
ea of the clear beyond a doubt that Mr. Green has given us a text book on 


n world, cricket. 
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The World’s Railways and How They Work. Illus. 
320 pp. 9X6. Odhams . ; . 8/6 


The encyclopaedic nature of this book makes it one of the 
most striking examples of value for money we have seen on its 
subject. Universal in its range and most profusely illustrated 
it will provide for the small boy who sits on railway bridges or 
at the end of a station platform with notebook in hand, enough 
material to last him a very long time. These illustrations cover 
every possible type of locomotive and rolling stock in almost 
every country; stations, embankments, tunnels, mechanism of 
the locomotives, signal boxes, testing and checking mechanism, 
bridges, coaling mechanism, etc., etc. (The paper does not do 
justice to the photographs however). The text is equally 
comprehensive and deals with the difficulties of railway loco- 
motion in every continent, up mountains and along plains, the 
history of rail transport, modern methods of signalling and so on. 
The book is undoubtedly the perfect gift for a great number of 
young people. 


Hitrasy, J.. D. Operation Adventure. Illus. 
190 pp. 73X5. P. Lunn . R . . 8/6 


This is a book about unusual occupations, some adventurous 
and dangerous, others of a more placid and peaceful type but 
requiring considerable skill. We meet shark fishers, ship testers, 
water diviners, snake catchers, falcon trainers, etc. 


The real value in such a book as this, and this one is very 
interesting reading, is in the new outlook it gives on the mentality 
of mankind, or at least on those individuals who are not content 
to endure the daily grind and boredom of conventional occupa- 
tions. 
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